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ABSTRACT . ^ 

The results of five studies dealing with the social 
and educational characteristics of Appalachian families of young 
children are presented as a planning base for home-oriented 
education. Four of the studies assessed: (1) the educational and 
occupational attributes of parents, (2) the availability and usage 
patterns of television and radio by children and parents, (3) the 
ability of parents to follow printed instructions of specified 
rea'dings levels (second, fourth, and eighth grades) and different 
presentation styles, and (4) the competencies which parents expected 
their children to possess by ^six years of age. These studies ^ere 
conducted 1974 through home visits by paraprof essionals to a 
single sample of 69.9 families living in selected areas of seven 
states*-. The f>ifth study was^ a re-analysis of O.S. Census data 
pertaining to the parent population. Among the findings were 
indications that about one-fourth* of the parents were unable to use 
materials prepared at a second grad^ reading level, that more than 91 
percent of the mothers had at least an eighth' grade education, that 
more than 96 percent of the ^families in non-urban Applalchia had 
television sets, but that le'ss than 78 percent of the families had ^ 
telephone service. Data are presented in tabular and narrative form; 
a typical Appalachian family of 1970 is described. Implications of 
the studies for the planning of home-hased programs are suggested. 
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ABSTRACT 



The results of five different studies dealing with the social 
and educ^ational characteristics of the families of young children 
living in Appalachia are presented as a planning base for home- 
oriented Education. The five studies deal with: (1) the relative 
effectiveness-of parent materials of different reading levels and , 
styles; (2) selected demographic infortnation from the families; 
(3) television ownership/ reception qualities, and viewing habits 
of the families; (4) parents' expectations 'for their children's 
competencies; and (5) a re-analysis of U. S. Census data pertaining 
to the parent population. The studies concluded,- for example, that 
about three-fourths of the parents could effectively use materials 
prepared at a second grade reading level, or above, that over 91 
percent of the mothers have at least an eighth grade education, tl\a^ 

more than 96 percent of the families ^In non-urban Api)alachia have 

t 

television sets, but that less than 78 percent of the families have 
telephone service. 'iSiplications of the studies for the planning of 
home-based programs are given in the report. 
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^pcial and Educational Characteristics of the 
Families of Appalachian Preschool Children 
as a. Basis for Home-Based Education 

Introduction > _ 

In another era, home demonstration agents visited homes, and High school 
students learned vocational agriculture through on-the-farm practice. More 
recently, however, the home has come to be regarded a6 an educational insti- 
tution for the very young children. Educators .are concerned with using the 
parents to facilitate thd instruction of children from birth through Entrance 
into formal schools; other educators see the family, as an interactive system 
re-enforcing each family member's le'hrning, and thereby creating a., lasting 

educational effect^.^ 

Regardless of the reasons -and the theoretical considerations, an 
accurate description of the many characteristics of the families and their 
physical surroundings should aid in the design of home-based education pro- 
grams. The purpose of this paper is to illustrate the use of field data 
' in .making educational decisions and, in particular, in planning, revzising, 
and disseminating a complex educational program ^'pr home-based education to 
a multi-state region of the country. No one finding or even one /complete 
■ study would have provided the desired information, but perhaps review of 
the, entire serie's will indicate how field data may be used to plaft educational 
programs, and, in some cases , support educational decisions Vhich h^ve already 
been made on a preliminary basis. : ' 

The geographical and cultural region", called Appalachxa includes various 
portions of thirteen states, but only one. West Virginia', is completely con- 
tained within the region. Although some-investigation^ have been conducted ' 
at.one site or another in the Region (Loof; ARC, NIMHy, few studies of the 
education-related characteristics can be found.' TwJ exceptions are a study 



- • n ■ ' . 

of teacher supply by t^e Appalachian Regional" Commission (ARC) and a study of 
educational needs by the Appalachia Educational Labc^ratory (Campbell) . 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEI.) h,as developed and field tested ' 
a .process of home-based preschool education during the past six years and the 
studies described in this paper were de'si^ned to yield additional inf orma1;ion . 
concerning the population of preschool children and their families. 

The Program " ' 

The program under consideration was HOPE —Home-Oriented Preschool Educa- 
tion. HOPE is regarded as an alternative to conventional classroom ins ti;uct ion 
for three, four, an& five year old^'children. The program was field tested 
over a four-county area of rurfl West Virginia- for three yea/s and then, tested • 
•more widely at various places around the country for an additional two years. 
HOPt is' a process of developing the home as an educational institution. Edu- 
* c^tional materials produced at a central location ai;e delivered to .parents each . 
weS.by a paraprofessional home, visitor, and'^he parents convene in small group ' 
Sessions once each week. The children also meet in group sessions once each 
week, primarily for socializing experiences and tb gain other experiences; - 
difficult to duplicate in the somewhat isolated homes. A central part 'of the 
HOPE- process is a daily television program, aimed primarily at the children, ^ . 
which delivers basic information into the^^ homes. • 

The terminal objective of the program is to make available to rural children 
a preschool educational program which will: . (a) utilize existing public and 
private television transmission facilities to deliver the program; "(b) encourage 
multi-district and multi-state planning funding, and implementation? (c) be 
more cost effective than the traditional classroom approach in an area that is 
lacking in preschool facilities; (d) make use of paraprofessionals; and 
• (e) involve and assist the parent in the instructional role (Appalachia Edu- . 
cational Laboratory, 1972). ^ 



The Studies ' s „ • 

Before HOPE couid be implemented on a jnulti-district or multi-state basis, 
several types of data were desired. %ive 'studies were planed and completed . » 
according to' a very'tight schedule which did not permit delibeiration or hesi- 
tation and, ^s will be noted, the actual order of studies completed was not 
always in the best -interest of the total study design. ^ , 

Pour of the studies were completed on the same sample of the 'population „ 
i. ■ ' .■ 

arrf will be described together. The fifth study was based on data from.thfe 

; • - ' 

total .population from sections of 13 Appalachian states and will be described 
•^separately. Of the fi^st four, one study measured the relative effectiveness 
of 'materials of different reading levels and styles of presentation in par^iit 
instructional materials. Another-^study was based on selected demographic, 
information from the preschool families, and a third was a survey of. television 
o-^ership, reception quality, and viewing habits of "the f^ilies. A fourth 
study wis of parent reactions to competencies expected of six year old children 
and a comparison of the parent expectations with similar statements from a ■ 
panel -of everts on child development. These studies' were all completed by* 
the fall of 1974, and most data collection was completed during the latter 

two weeks of ^ferch, 1974. - « . ; 

A fifth Study was basfed on an analysis of U. S. Census 'data completed for 
AEL by the U. S. Census Bureau.; Apparently, this is the only specially, pre- 
•pared aggregation of U. S. Census data available descriptive of the parents ^ 
of children under age six. -Each of '.these Tive studies will 'be ^escribed in 
more detail in the following section. 

These five studies have been described in separate reports and submitted- 
to ERIC for general distribution. The detailed reports contain all data 

. ' \u a. ^r. ^-h^ Qtndies and include much more description 

tables and instruments used in tne sruaies 



of the methodology than does the /following b;:ief descriptions. The. five 
studies are listed in a separate section of .the Bibliography- 

. Methodology ' 

Selection of Sample , 

- The original sample ^or the first four field studies /consisted of families 
living in the states of 'Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania', Tennessee, _ 
Virginia, and West Virginia. In order to locate possible sites within the area 
a survey -was, m'^e of existing' programs utilizing regular home visits.^ ^ • . 

As will be seen, the sites varied in the nature of preschool program as ^ 
well as sample. characteristics including number of available families. The 
original simple of 951 families selected for -the four fie]^d" studies met most 
of the criteria listed in the field studies plan. 

■Fable 1 indicates the location, size, and'jtsspe of program for each of the 
sites which w&s selected for inclusion in_ the field surveys.. However, the 
survey sampie. distr'ibution and the U. S. Census Bureau distribution were found 
to be dissimilar (using a X^ approach) and 'a matrix^ sampling' technique was ^ 
used' to^obtain a survey ^sample which waS representative of the regional popu-^ 
lation.^ specifically, the revised sample distrp-bution and the U. S-.^ Census 
-Bureau distribution were similar, on the variable ^of educational level of 
.mother-a variable'^of importance dn thtese studies o-f parent characteristi.cs. 
There were 699 families in the revised survey sample* ^ ^ . 

Data Cdllection Techniques ' , . t . . 

Evaluation staff at I^L trained the s^per^vf^Vry. staff ^of th^ seven sta^s, 
who in turn trained the staff who admlriistered theV^our surveys, -since ,.ib was 
jiot practical for AEL to train all of the parfiprof essionals to administer the 
•instruments. • ' . , / ^ 
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The surveys were conducted between March 15 and March 29, and most para- 
professionals ga'thered data after regular working hours. This schedule helped 
to prevent any interference with normal program operation within the sites. ■ 

The "selection of sample" for the U. S. Census Bureau study is in^reality •. 
a somewhat different- defirUion of the- population,. In the fifth study, . 
Appalachi^ is the area contained in 397 counties located in 13 ^ates in ojr - 
around the Appalachian mountain chain. West Virginia is totally included 
within' thfe Region, , and the other dozen states with counties in Appalachia. are 
AiabkmaT Georgia, Kentucky! Mary],and, Mississippi,.. New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania..; 'South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia.. The list was 
^c:^-3b1 1 f^hfid b v,.the Appalachian Regional Commission, Washington, D. C., and 



serves' as'a convenient political definition. Another reason for using the 
397 county definitione forv this study is thaf these data may be compared with 
other data collected by the ARC. The rural or nori'-urban population , was 
defined ks all persons living in\he. Appalachian Region, except those living 

in cities having a population; of 50,000 o^^greater. This somejihat unusual 
"definition of rural yas qhoson because the HOPE approach was thought to be • 

suitable for families giving in small towns, as well. ' as in more sparsely^ 

settled 'areas'. A town of- 20, 000 in- Appalachia is usually considered to^be . . 

rural, with most of-^.he businea; and s6cial interactions revolving around 
^ rural people and* their concerns. v ^ . ^ 

Preschool families included all pirents, or guardians, and their children 

-■ — ■ . ^ . ■ . . 

in family units with children between birth and five years of age. Family 

•coufd inolude" simply a parent and child ,^ as w^ll as adults and children . 

l:i.ving in extended family situations. The-^age -range of birth through two . 

year#was not included in the, HOPE populati'on, -but since the' most recent _ 

• general U.-S. Censxfe data available was from the 1970 enumeration, information 



concerning the families of younger children was considered impprtant for longi- 
tudinal study. The children born in 1970 are coming of school age in 1976. 

Ins trumentat ion - , 

The survey instruments used in each of the„ studies is described below. 
Effectiveness of Parent Materials Survey . The technique which. was used to 
determine the effectiveness of various levels of reading difficulty and styles 
of presentation of parent materials was based on direct observation of parent 
behavior. The technique used to elicit this behavior consisted of, three 
activities to be carried out by the'parent. Each activity was written at the 
second, fifth, and eighth grade level of vocabulary and with two styles of 
illustration as described below. 

Styles of illustration were defined by the relevance. of the background 
illustrations on each sheet handed to the parent. Decorative .illustrations (D), 
pertaified to the general subject -matter of each activity, but did not portray 
activities similar to those reqt^'s^ed in the written portion of each activity. 
Instructional illustrations (I) gave visual clues to the nature.cf the 

activity to be carried out by the parent. •• 

In one role situation, the parent was asked to pretend. that the home 

visitor was her child and to request the "child" to place a group of ten bears 

into two sets of five, assi^ting if necessary. Role playing of the child by 

the home visitor was also required for the second activity, and in this case, 

the parent was asked to tell a short story based on her childhood. The third 

activity involved a request for the parent, to , ask the home visitor, again .role 

playing the child-, to assemble pieces of a puzzle , ' aiding if necessary. 

A' ■ - • ■■' " 

The parent was handed a sheet requesting her tc carry out each one of - . 

these three -activities. Each parent^. , received ali: three activities written . 



in one reading level and presented with one style of illustration. ° That is, 
each parent was requested to carry out three activities presented in one of 
six reading levels and styles of presentation. Each parent was requested to 
carry out the same thfee activities, and parents were randomly assigned within 
sites to each of ' the six combinations' of reading levels and presentation styles. 

In addition to asking the "child" to complete a given activity, the in- ^ 
structions to the parent also requested them' to aid the "child" if necessary 
in completing those activities which the "child" was to do. The home visitor 
was instructed to perform those activities incorrectly the first time, thus 
requiring the parent's ^aid for succf.ssful completion. The number of questions 
each parent asked during tl^. activities was also recorded on the answer sheets. 

Thfe rationale underlying the previously described measurement procedure 
is that the described activities aire typical'of those- presented- to parents as 
a part of the HOPE program', and that the response technique is a measure -q-?- 
the behavior in which parents, home- visitors, and children are expe.5ted to en- 
gage. The parents should not only be able to recognize^e. words but be able / 
to use the activitr sheets as a guide to conducting learning activities with 
their children. ' •. ^ -~ ■■ ■ - ^ 

. Demographic Survey . The ins truroeivt corit^ins 13' items dealing with 
vatious characteristics of the^tafgf^opulation. . Various items, pertain to _ 
the number of children .by a^e l^el living within the home; prevdous^ducational 
experiences of^ pr|5efiooT children; th& mother of the pte school child as 
head of^he househdld? the' occupation of the head of the household; the popu- 

ration density of the area iff'-Whlch- the home is. located; reading materials 

fQutBl^in the home;, educational level of both the head of the household and o^f - 
:?the mother; the person in cWge of the preschool child during th4 day; 'those 
meils that the preschool child eats with, the family; and the frequency of 
visits by the child to various places of interest. '-X^ 



6 



The instrument was constructed to survey those characteristics of the 
target- population which were deemed of importai^q^^in the development of the 
educational program. Since only specific ^^ions were raised, the items on 
the instrument provide a valid me^^a^s^f or obtaining the answers. 



■ It should al^o-beJpQinte5Lout that several of'tHe items are cojistructed 
in a format p^rallelHb^items found on other survey imstruments for which 
data arex available. For example, six items also appeared on the U. S. Census 
questionnaire of 1970\ Similarly., three items; appeared in a survey conducted 
,in two sites in Appalachia in 1968 (Hooper and Marshall, 1968). 

^Television Survey . One set of characteristics' selected for intensive . 
Study Was, television ownership- and viewing habits of parents and their children 
The instrument u.sed to gather data on television ownership and viewing char- 
acteristics, of the sample was a 62-part questibnnaire designed by AEL^. 

' Part of the questionnaire was 'answered directly by the- home visitor who 
viewed the television set while in operation, and part was ba^ed on the 

0 

» responses of the parent to questions' asked by the home visitor- Oh the^average 
the instrument, took about 25 minutes to administer in each home where it was 



given. j£' 



Due to" the straightforward and objective nature, of. the questions asked ,^ 
data on reliability: of this instrument. were not gathered. Where subjective 
judg:T;ents were made by the parent on the quality of television reception, a ' 
check was made with more objective ratings based on three photographs of 
.television reception of varying quality. 

' Child competency Expectations . . During- the initial phase of the study a ■ 
primary competency list was developed and submitted to a group of ehild^ - >[ 
-^^^iT^ptigliL bciioiais. i>uL^u^u.toBalj^sj.fe.o^^^ resulted in the _ 

deVelopnie;.t of a competency rating instrument. - This instrument was then 



10 

resubmitted to a National Panel and an Appalachian i'anel of Child DevelSpment 
Scholars, 

While the 'National and Appalachian Panels of Child Development Scholars 
were asked to respond to^ a child competencies questionnaire' in terms of the 
directional supportiveness of the empirical evidence for the child competencies, 
it was obvious that parents could" not be aware of the research or other formal 
empirical evidence.. Consequently the competency rating instrument was used 
as a basis for a questionnaire to be used by the parents. Instead of responding 
to the empirical evidence, parents were asked to respond in terms of their" 
expectations for their child to be able to do the competencie'sW the time 
he/she entered the first grade. 

' l^he parents were instructed to rate the items on the instrument according 
to a four-category response mode: 

1 - Yes (the child should be able to do the^ competency) 

2 ^ NO (the child -should not be able to do the competency) 

' 3 - I am not sure (the child should be able to do the competency) 
4-1 don't understand (either the competency ot the example) 
U. S. Census Bureau Study . The' staff of< AEL "expended considerable effort 
in trying to locate information ' about the population of preschool parents, 
either in the seven or thirteen-state Appalachian Region. >Most data available 
•from theV^alachian Regional Commission were based pn U. S. Census data already 
processed in a manner such that adult members of 'families could not be associ- 
ated with their presdhpol children. In addition, some sampling areas did not 
correspond to counties included in the Appalachian Region. 

The -only recourse appeared to -be a re-analysis and compilation of the,. 
_basic 1970 U. S. Census tapes for each of the 397 counties in the Region. The 
first- iiep was to screen the 67 items on the^l970 census questionnaire (1970 
censu s users' Guide , 1970, pp.- 12-20) for questions which might possibly have 
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implications for educational planning. Five main are^p of interest emerged. 

They were (1) educational characteristics of the parents and their children, 
(2) occupational afid income characteristics of the families, (3) availability 
of telephone and television, (4) housing characteristics, and (5) a general 
category which included other demographic items -such as race, sex, and mobility 
of the population. T^venty-two variables were selected as most important to the 
study. The "instrument" for the study became a set of "dummy tables'-' which 
were given to th^e V. S. Census Bureau. The actual data for these tables were 
provided according to the tol^al Appalachian Region and for the Appalachian 
section of each of the 13 states included in the Region. Similar data were 
obtained on microfiche for each of the 397 counties in the Region. , 

Limitations » . 

A possible limitation of the parfent ^materials survey results from the , 
nature of the instrument used. The suryey technique ■ used was concerned with 
the functional reading level of parents rather than a measured level of reading 
■ attainment. Therefore, the-content validity of this instrument is of Qon- 
' siderable importance in making extrapolations to the overall effectiveness of 
various reading levels of parent materials, Anothe^^ possible limitation exists 
with respect to the television survey. The geographic and tof>ographic features 
of, the local sites, i^nsofar as these affect quality of television reception, . , 
- may have differed from^ther non-urban areas-of the Region. In fact, quality 
Of reception can differ depending on the side of the mountain on which a 
family's home- is located. " « 

Data Analysis Techniques 

The primary data 'analxsis technique used for'^the parent materials survey 
was a / comparison ^f each possible, combi nation of two cells with the three by 
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two matrix of reading levels and presentation styles. That is, each of the six 
cells was compared with the remaining five ceils by means of a analysis of 
complete and incomplete responses. These comparisons were made for total 
completion of the activity. This analysis was carried out for the total sample 
of 699 parents for each activity. Additionally, a X^ '^^as performed on the total 
of. all three activities for each cell on the total sample . Each of these X^ 
routines includes a correction factor for unequal n's across dells. 

in addition to the analysis of primary data, the completion rate of the ^ 
activities was partitioned first according to the level of educational attain- 
xaent of the mothers, and second, according to the category af occupation in 
which the head of household was engaged. 

. ■ For the other studies which were designed as surveys, the most appropriate 
data analysis techniques were .descriptive, i.e. , a single tabulation of ^ ^ 
responses to each of the questions and a calculation of percentaps of each 
response category. For these surveys, no inferential statistics were utilized. 

Results of 'the Studies . ' . ' 

A summary of the results of the five different studies is presented beW 
in the, same order in which the studies have been presented previously. 

Study of Parent Materials ^ ; 

The differences in parents' ability to complete ^the learning. activities 
according to th^ reading level and type 6f illustration of the materials J.s^ 
presenteci:in Tables 2,. 3,- 4, and 5. Selected result, are presented in" graphic . 
form in Figure. 1 for each act ivx^y, while the results for the total of all . . 
three activities- are- presented in Figure 2. 

several trends emerge from both Tables 2 through 5 and Figures- 1 and 2. 
\irst, it is apparent that even at the secpnd grade reading level, approximately 
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ighth grade reading level materials wi 



th decorative-illustrations, etc. 



Full 

Activity 



Table 3 



NujTtoer and Percent Responses 

(Total sample by Cells) 



to "Story" Activity 



8D 



Complete 



92 
67.2 



Incomplete 



Total n 



45 
32.8 



137 



5D 



2D 



79 
68.1 



37 
31.9 



116 



99 
86.8 



15 
13.2 



114 



81 



77 
66.4 



39 
33.6 



116 • 



51" 



70 
63.6 



40 
36.4 



110 



21 



Total 



75 
78.1 



21 
21.9 



96 



492 
71.4 



197 
28.6 



609 
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Table 5 



Sum 



•of complete and Incomplete Responses 



to All Three Full Activities 



Respons 



es 



complete 



Incomplete 



n 
% 



n 





8D 1 


t 

5D 


2D 


81 • 


I- 

51 


21 




299 
72.4 


273 
78.9 


269 
79.4 


240 
69.4 


231 
70.2 . 


220 
77.7 
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one-fourth of all responses made by the parents were incorrect. Although 
difficulty in role playing by the parent may have accounted for some of these . 
failures, on the "story" activity where no role playing was required, approxi- ■ 
mately 20 percent of the parents still were unablfe to complete the activity " 
even at the second grade reading level. This .finding argues for detailed 
explanations of the activities by- the home visitors as the materials, are- pre- 
sented to the parent, since many of the parents- will not understand the printed 
materials even if written at a second grade reading level. Further evidence 
for the possible confounding effect of role playing- can be found in Table .6." ^ 
in those comparisons which were statistically significant, .the story activity ^ 
occurred in eight comparisons", the bear activity in three comparisons , and . 
the puzzle activity in five comparisons. Thus," the three activities were not 
equivalent in their ability to discriminate between reading levels or illustra- 
tive styles. . This may have been caused b^r the. difficulties experienced; by . - 
parents in role playing in the bear and puzzle activities. 

Table 7 summarizes the significant comparisons for each pair of cells 
on a total of the three activities. From Table 7 the following relationships 
can be seen: Cells 2D,, 21, 5D > 51, 81, 8D. From the above figures, similar 
: trends are" apparent for a summation of all three activities as could be seen 
for each of the individual activities. At the, fifth grade reading level, the ; 
decorative illustrations produced a higher number of correct responses than - 
did t;he instructional illustrations. At the eightti" and ' second grade reading 
levelp the differences were not statistically significant. It is possible ^ 
that the instructional illustrations detracted from the parents' ability to 

understand the Vtitten content Of eabh activity. This, finding has further 
implications for future planning of parent material^. Such materials should 
include only decorative illustrations to add iShterest, and explanations of • 

\ ^ ■ • . ■ ■ 

■■■■ ^ ^ 23 ■ ■ ' 



Table 6 

Sununary of Significant (.10 or Less) Comparisons 
Between Parent Materials Cells 



Mame of Activity 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete Story 

0 

Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete Bear 
Complete Bear 
Complete Bear 



■ Direction of DifferenCje 
5D > 8D 
5D > 2D - 
5D > 81 
5D > 51 
5D > 21 

Q 

2D > 8D 
2D > 5D 
2D. > 81 
, ' 2D > 51 

21 > 8D / . 
21 > 5D 
21 >" 81 
21 > 51 
. . 5D > 81 
■ 5D ^ 51 
' * 21 > 81 



Table 7 » , 

Significant (.10 or Less) Comparisons Between Cells 
on Total of Three Activities ^ 



Direction of 

Differences ^ ^ ' Description 



> 51 Decorative 2nd Grade better than Instructional 5th Grade 

2D > si Decorative 2nd Grade better than Instructionral 8th Gr^de , 

2D > 8D Decorative 2nd Grade better than Decorative 8th Grade 

21 > 51 ^ " Instructional 2nd Grade better- than Instructional 5i;h Grade 

21 > 81 ' „ ^Instructional 2nd ^rade ' better' than instructional 8th Grade 

21 > 8D ". instructional 2nd Grade better than Decorative ,ath Grade 

■ >-5i , Decorative* 5th Grade better than Instructional 5th , Grade . 

513 > 81 Decorative 5th Grade better tha'n^ instructional St^Grada 

5D > 8D . Cecorative 5th Grade better than Decorative 8th Grade. 

■ : ^ ■— ■ 



the activities .should be le'ft to the home visitor when the materials are pt'e- 
sented to the pareAt. Apparently, not enough is' ..yet understood by those 
producing instructional materials to' support the dist;inction -between decorative 
and instrudtional illustrations- • _ • ' 

As was expected, p'^rents generally performed activities mofe successfully ^ _ 
'"> \ . • ' • . , ° . „ '. 

whert- those activities were described at a lower level of reading difficulty. 

Lower levels of reading (iifficulty consistently produced significantly higl^er . 

numbers of activity completion than did higher levels both within and- between 

illustrative styles.' As was mentlon'ed above, however, approximately pne-fourth 

of the parents were unable to Complete those activitie's presented "at even- the ^ 

second grade roading level . This f^dihg at . least ; raises the pos. V. ility th?t ; 

a' significaht .percentage of the families in AEL's target population /re V . 

functionally illiterate or that the instruiil^nt was not _ a ;valid -measure of . 

reading comprehension • 

\ Other analyses indicated that thfe 'mother was reported- to b,^ head of house- 
hold in 12.5 percent of the sample families and the -correlation (r) between^ • 
educational levels of mothers and heads of household was-' 0.52 CN = 597, p <,.01, - 
'She mother's ability to complete the activities was most .certainly related v.o^ 
thei.r levels of educational obtainment. The mothers with^high school and 
college training completed almost twice as many 'activities as did the mothers 
with six years or less , elementary school (80% - 89% versus 42\ * 44%)^. This 
' 'finding' may serve as ari' indiredt validation of the measured procedure, since one 
would expect reading ability to.be cb^related'^ith educatiohal attainment.. The 
measurement procedure ' did not discriminate among high schobl graduai^e ediifo 
cational levels *and beyond. .Parents- who were at least high school graduates com 
pleted about 80^ 'of the activities,' and parents with additional education had 
very similar completion rates, • ' ^. 
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•^The dif£erinceg-iri parents' ability to complete activities, weoe not as ^ 
pronounced when analyzed according to occupational'classif ications , but th.e ' 
response rate was related to the ^ount of ^education generally requi'red for 

■"^-N:^ occupation. T?he highest rate of completion wa^ in families in whicifi heads 
of household were managers and adiT»inistr|^ors "^(86 . 0%) and the lowest completion^ 
fates were with the 27 families in which the head of household was a farmer or, 

' "farm manager '(64 .2%) , and the six families in which- the heads of household 

were farm laborers or foremen (22.2%). The completion rate was related to the 
occupa^onal classification, but not as dramatically as was the educational 
attainment of the mothers. " * / ^ 

* ' • • • " . <•"■ '■ 

Demogr aphic Survey ^ - ■ \ 

— ■ \ r . . ^ . - ^ . • ^ • 

There wer>23-6 three year old children, 264 four Jea^ old, children, and 343 
five year old ^9hildr6n in the sample 699 families. Over one-half (54.8%,) of 
the families have only one or two children at home and over three-fourths (7^.«4%) 
of the f^lies had three'or less children at home. Over three-fourths (77.4%) 

of the families lived in' areas of less than 2500 population. 

* ■ ] 

AS reported previously, the mother ^Ja^nsidered to be head of household 
for 12.6% of the sample families. In comparison, the mother was considered to 
be. head of .household in 7.3% of the 13 state population of the U. S. Census 
Bureau study. About thre^e- fourths of the. mothers (73.1%) were not eraployed 
. ■ outside the home, although 35% of the mothers in the Alabama sample worked ^ 
■ full time outside the home. . The occupationa;L and educational characteristics 
of the home will not be. elaborated upon in this section, since the U. S. /Census , 
Bureau -data given later are considered much more definitive than these'locaf 

, ■ . • ■ t 

site data. . - . ' ? 

About three-fourths of the families have newspapers , magazine^^^^ 
dictionary, and library books in their homes on a regular basis. However, 



les.s than one-half ' of the families ha'd an encyclopedia in their homes. In 
comparison with the .1968 Hooper-Marshall data, there were fewer newspapers, 
but more jiagazines, ^ctioniries, encyclopedias-, ar^d library books in the 

home, , . , . ' 1. * ^ ^ 

One question on the survey was "During the day who is in charge of, the 
.preschool- children if they are in the home?" " The mother was reported to be 
in charge in 79.7% 'of the cases, and the grandmother in 8.9% of, the ^ families . 
The father was reported to be in charge in only" 2.1% of the families. There- 
fore, a home -visitor might expect to find either the mother or grandmother 
in charge of the preschool child in almost 90% of the instances, 

f Over: 60% of the preschoolers eat breakfast with the family, about 40% 
eat lunch, and almost , 111 the preschoolers (97%) eat dinner with the family. 
" During the six years between the 1968 .Hooper-Marshall study and the 1974 AEL 
.study, there appears to have been little change in, the frequency of visits to 

the zoo, museum and art gallery,, fire station, railroad station, and the air-, 
' port. However,, there was a substantial increase in the frequency of visits ^ 
to "an athletic event .■, More than twice ^as many families visit the library now 
as in 1968. The fact that 86% of the children have not visited a museum or 
' art gallery and more than 50% have npt been in a library or zoo has implications 
for home-based preschool education programs. ' 

, The education level of the mother and of the head of .household are only 
slightly correlated with community size (.05 and .08, respectively). Program ^ 
developers and/or evaluators of program materials should "therefore notice that ' 
Appalachia contains about the s^e ratio of parents with lower and higher ^ 
'education levels. Apparently, highly educated as well a.s less educated parents 
are found in all sizes of communities. The U.>. Census Bureau analysis pre- 

• sented later would also tend to support thi^^claim. 

1' . <' \ ' 
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Television Ownership and Viewing Habits - 
The "availability of television within each state survey^H and a composite 
for the total Region ^re given in .Table 8. As can be seen from thaf -table, 
an average of over 95% of the families surveyed had at least one television 
set, and of thdse, approximately 46% had at least one color television set. 
The average percentage of families Qwning a television set ranged from a low 
of 91% in Pennsylvania and Virginia' to a high of 100% in the Kentucky site. „ . 
Virginia also showed the lowest percentage of .lamilies owning color television 
sets with a figure of 29.6% while Ohio showed the highest peis^ntage of owner- 
ship of color television ^ets with 60.3% of the families own W at least, one .. 

color tjelevision. ' ? „ C'-^ 

overall, these figures indicate that a very high percentage of the fami- 
lUs surveyed do own a television set, and that' a surprisingly high ■i)ercentage 

th4se families own a color television, 'it ,is interesting to note that the 
95.7% of ownership of at least one' set for the total sample is somewhat greater 
tUan^'^thTirlier. figure of 93.3% obtained by AEL (Stepp, 1973) and approximates 
the national ownership percentage of 96.6% reported byA. €. Nielsen (1974). . 
U, S. Bureau of the Census data indicates that the percent television ownership 
by the total HOPE population is 96.7%. 

^Of those families who owned television, almost two-thirds had sets in the 
20"-25" range, with 14% reporting one or more sets 12" or less and 3% owning 
sets 26" or more in di^gon^l measurement. (Percentage figures in Table 8 for 
this variable do not total 100' because of multiple set ownership in^ the sample. ) 

Table 8 alsb indicates the percentage of families surveyed who had' at ' 
least one set attached to a cable television system. These figures showed. con- 
sidercODle variance across the sites in the seven states', due in part to the 
different natures of the target population i^n each of the programs. Overall, 
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32.^6% of the families had at least one television set connected to the cable. . 
individual sites ranged from a low of approximately 14% in Tennessee to a high 
of approximately 86% in Kentucky. The figure for Kentucky is probably atypical 
of the Region, in that the sites in. Kentucky coincide almost exactly with an ' 
area of relatively high saturation of cable use. Figures from 1972 show J:hat 
only 9.6% of all U. S. TV households had cable connections ( Television Digest , 
1972), although since non-urban areas are often "fringe reception areas," there 
may be ^ greater need there for cable ^lities, as is suggested by the some- 
what higher figure found in this sample. 

' According to Table 8, only about 0.7% of all those families surveyed had,, 
a television set which was not functioning at the time of the interview. 
Tennessee had the highest percentage of sets which were not" functioning witl^, 
2 3%, while five states had no incidences of sets reported which were not 
functioning at the time of the interview. Overall, most families had no 
difficulty with non-functional television sets at the time of the survey. ^ 

The question, on the television survey which dealt with the UHF capability 
of the sets owned by the sample shows a^great deal of variance in mean _ 
responses across the seven states. This may well be due to a misunderstanding 
^ of. the question by either the examiners or the families within the survey sites. 
The question' asked simply '^Does this televisioh set have UHF capability ?" It 
seems likely that either the parents or the paraprof essionals misunderstood the 
- content of this .item in some cases and interpreted, it as -meaning "Does your- 
. television set currently receive any UHF channels?" Since most television sets 
sold within the past several years "do .have UHF capability, it seems likely that 
■';the actual average percentage figure for the Region is somewhat higher than 
. that presented in Table 8. ^ 

Of those .families who did not own at least one television s%t, approxi- 
mately 43% were able to use the television- of the neighbor. Again, this 
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figure showed considerable variance from site to site in each of the 5tates, 
with Tennessee showing 80%- able to use a neighbor's television set and . 
Virginia showing no one being able to use a neighbor's te;evision set. ■ This 
may well be due to the different types of geographical locations of the 
various samples. Overall, approximately -97% of the families who were surveyed 
either have a television set or have access to one in a neighbor's home. 

Table 9 indicates the reception, characteristics of the sample for each 
state and the total Region. These questions were asked only of families who 
did not . have at least one set connected to a commercial cable system.,, Those ' 
questions which dealt with the reception characteristics asked for a judged 
overall reception quality from the parent and a rated xeception quality by^ 
the home visitor as ^. she observed the television set functioning. In this case, 
'tiie home visitor matched the quality of reception on the screen with a template 
on the questionnaire which' showed , three photographs of actual television screens 
with different qualities of reception. The correlation coefficient between 
the judged and rated reception quality was quite high, with an r (triserial) of 
. .77 for, the total sample'. For the total sample, an average of 3.6% of the ^ 
parents responded they had poor overall reception, and an average of 3.4% of 
the telSision screens was judged by the home visitors to have poor reception 
quality. The greatest number of families with poor reception quality occurred 
in Kentucky, ind the lowest number of those with poor reception occurred in 

Ohio. ' ' • . 

Of- the families in the sample, '45. 8% said that overall they judged that 
they had excellent reception, and 45.7.% of the television sets viewed by the 
home visitors were judged to have excellent reception. The highest percentage 
of excellent "reception occurred in Ohio and Tennessee , with' the lowest per- 
centage of excellent reception in Kentucky. Again, these differences may well 
be due to the difference in terrain between these states, with Ohio having tlie 
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flattest ter-tain and Kentucky haying the mpst mountainous.. As alluded to . - 
previously, interpretation of these data is made^with the recognition that 
geographical and topographical factors _ influence reception and were not 
accounted for in the study design. . 

in general, then, approxiiuately 96% of all the families who own television 
sets and who are not on the cable. have excellent or good reception from their - 
antenna system. It i's probably unwise , however, to infer from these data 
that the quality of. reception is the same for the non-urban Appalachian Region, 
although the sample sites, proved to be quite similar to the Region on other 
population parameters (e.g. , education) . ' The representativeness, on selected' 
* demographic parameters dpes not guarantee similarity of terrain which may 

■ affect TV -signal reception at individual field study sites. 

" It should be, noted that the highest percentage of families utilizing 
commercial cable systems occurred in Kentucky, the site with the poorest 
reception quality using standard teleyision antenna systems. Thus, poor re- 
ception seems to lead to the installation of cable where it is possible. 

The data concerning qvjiality of reception were also analyzed according to 
the affiliation of the stations received by the sample. There were "SIS inci- . 
dences of families receiving ABC stations, 408 receiving NBC stations, 397 
receiving QBS stations, and 227 incidences of receiving PBS affiliated stations, 
in general, there was little difference in the quality of reception among the 
networks. NBC had the largest percentage of excellent- ratings (50.5%) and ABC _ 

had the lowest percentage (41.8%). , ^ 

These .figures are further amplifies by information received from^^^R^^ 

. A. C. Nielsen Company. Most counties had- at least four stations available . 
through regular and UHF broadcast stations. Generally, the counties in which 
the sites were located had representation from all three commercial networks 
and public broadcasting stations.". • • 
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viewing Characteristics of SaiRple ^ 
] ^ The percentag'e figures for each response category on those questions 
dealing with the viewing habits of the field study sample are presented in 
Table 10. Percentage figures are given for each state and for the tbtal of 

all stated'. • - . " ' 

On the question dealing with the hours per day which a child watches 
television, most children were found, to watch from two to three hours, a day 
(37%)', and four to five hours per day (34%^ Approximately 5% of the children 
watched eight to. nine hours per day, and 11% of the children watched one hour 
or less per day. There was considerable variance across sites in the per- 
cenWs of families who reported, that their, children watched zero to one ' . 
hour per day with Alabama reporting only 6% of the children watching one hour 
or less, while in Virginia 25% of the families repbirted that their children 
watched an hour or less per day. 

The greatest percentage of children watched television In the early 
morning, from, 8:00 to 10:00 a.m., and the smallest percentage of children 
watched in the early afternoon from noon to .2:00 p.m. The period from 5:00 
to 7:00 p.m. showed the second highest percentage of children watching. Again, 
there was considerable variance across sites for each of these categories. 
This may have been caused by the^ different times of day when the children's 
favorite programs were being presented. 

^ Surprisingly, some of the. time periods in which the child had most con- 
trol of- the television set were those in which the least yiewing took place. 
For example, although 34% of the'parents reported that the children had control 
of their television sets in- the late morning (10:00 - noon), only 6% of the ; 
children watched during this time period, .most likely because few children' s 
television programs are available during that time slol:.. Similarly, 43% of 
the parents reported. that their ' children hc^d control over the television in 
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the early evening and only 24% of the parents responded 'that their children 
watched television most frequently during that tiipe Overall , children had -: 
least control over the television sets during the early afternoon (noon - ^ 
2:00 pA) . This may well be due to the mothers" habits of watching soap 
operas and other programming during jthis time. Generally, children had most 
control over the television sets during the early morning hours of the day. 
■As in other areas, there" is considerable variance across states in the 
-responses of parents to this area of the questionnaire ,• and little relation- 
ship was found between the time when children's televfsion programs are 
available and the time when the children were reported to have cqntrol of 

the television sets, ^ ... 

- Tabl-^e 11 is a summary of the results of miscellaneous questions asked by 
"^the AEL research department. Although these q«es€l5n^ were not specifically 
requested by NIE, they were considered Important by the AEL staff since they 
extend previous studies completed by the staff. 

,The first question lealt with the children's favorite television programs, 
. as judged by the parents. Overall, parents felt that the .children liked. 
Taptain Kangaroo best, followed by Sesame Street," and op^ef prograitmting . This 
•is of some interes^t when compared with the results of an earlier study (Bertram 
and MacDonald, 1971), w^ich placed Captain Kangaroo below Sesarae Street in 
ranked popularity with children -and parents. 

Overall, 95% of the families reported- a radio in the home, and 78% of 
' these had an FM radio in the hoKie. Parents in./each of the states agreed on 
their choice of favorite r^dio programming, which was pop and country music. 

The final questions asked on the survey dealt with the presence of tele- 
phones ±B the home. Surprisingly, only 710.5% of the parents reported that 
they had a telephone in their, home', with state figures^ ranging from 52% of the 
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families reporting ownership of a telepTione in the Alabama^ site to 81% . 

possessing a telephone in Ohio: Approximately 25% more of the families own 

'a television set than owt^^ a telegbon^, which is aij. indication of the, importance 
of television in Appalachian family life. Overall, of. those who did not have, a. 
telephone, 96%'- were able to use a 'telephone in a neighbor's house. Thus, only 
about 2% of the families are totally without telephones or without the use ox , 
a telephone ii:i the neighbor's home. 

Site coordinators and other person's familiar with Appalachian families 
have suggested at least three Reasons why more families possess television ^ 
sets than telephone' service . First, TV represents a link with the world out- 
side the mountains whix^b is not easily -achieved through travel or reading. - 
Secondly,, although a TV set represents a large initial ^investment, less . 
financial outlay is required to maijitain the reception thah with 'telephone ^ 
service. - Finally, although' the rural houses have been supplied with- electricity 

^ placement of additional telephone lines over the rugged ,Asparsely settled 
terrain is very costly. 

Parents Expectations of Child 'Competencies . ^ . 

* Since this -study has ^'been superseded by various other studies completed ^ 
by AEL, only a brief nummary of results is presented. All "yes'' responds. ♦ 
indicated a positive set toward th^ particular item in the survey , and the "no" 
or "I am.not sure" responses probably indicated a negative set towards the 
item, very few parents responded "I don't understand" or left items unanswered 
Over 85% of the parents felt that their child shoi^Ld be able to possess . 
classification competencies, and over two-thirds of the parents felt that their 
child should be able to, attain ability to discriminate competency. Almost -8&%- 
•^of the. parents 'felt -their child should be ablp to possess the communication ■ 
competencies, and over 88% of the parents expressed a posltivfe set towards the 
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coordination cpmpetencies . ' Over 79%oof the parents surveyed felt that their 
•qhild, should possess the habits . and attitudes competencies , and over .80% of 
them" felt" that their child sh&uld be able"to possess. the social relationships 



competencies. " • . 
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. U, Sv, Census Bureau Study ' ^ . ' * ., " ■ ' ' . 

- • According to the U. S.' Census Bureau %nalys;Ls, there were 1,132,175 pr4-/. ^ ^ 

. ' school familieVin the' 397 counties of. non-urbari Appalachia 1970. Jn the , 

following discussion, all families have a "househbld tiead" by de fin it ion. -^.^ ^ 
, Th^ household head may be a father , mother, or . some other person so designated 
' . . . - by the census envune^^tor. "Mother ^ is the female in the • family unit who\ acts ^ . 
■ las the motherin/one,. and the mother may be- included a. , the head of fe>u^-* ^ .. ^ 

hold, by the Cens-us Bureau . if there is not ■. an adult male a'ctihg in that . role . ' 
. \, The median^^ars'of schooL^ompleted .by .both the^usehold.^^^^^ 

. , -.^crthers was 12.2. In other words, the average educational level was slightly ; ~ 
■ ' -beyond high school gradultion. More thah three-fourths of ^he hpusehold heads 
' ■ had'at least .ome high school, and '4.2% had less 'than a fifth 'grade education. 
only 1.4% of the mothers had less than a fifth grade education, W an \ 

additional- '2. 5% had hot attended beyond the sixth grade. ■ These 42,171 
mothers (3.9% of the. total) might require oral as opposed to written in- ; 
Instructions if they are responsible for preschool education in their homes.' 
' ' Ho;^ever,:^accokng to the Census ^reau data, least 96.1% of the mothers 
^ coald use written materials .with little difficulty. 

- rn the demographic study reported previously, 20.6% of the 67^ / 

,, in the sample We found We un^Ue to .Successfully complete activities 

" written at a second ..grade reading ^evel (Shively/ Bertram., and Hines , 1975, r, , 

.• p. 12) . 'According to' the Cen.us Bure^,..14.6% of^ the mothers had not completed 
; eight gradeV of school .so the, conclusions hf the previous. AEL study might . 
bear further investigation. . ^ ■ - 

ERIC . . 40 ' - < 



'"-. The degree to which the educational needs of young cjiildren are currently 

5? • • • , » ■ ^ . ♦ • • ' 

being met was detefmijiqd by* a second analysis. Incideht.^lly / these da^a 

Vduld have changed more 'isince' they were* eol'lected .in 1970 than any other data^ 
in this study, since .several.' of the ^states have latinched or , accelerated ex- ^ 
tensive ki'nd^ijgarten programs* » ' • " . 

Of the 837,890 three, four, a^d five year old children, only 134,827 Qt 

.16.1% had* been enrolled in. some ty^e''p'f pirogram Most of these (78.6%) had ^ 
• V *■ / . ^ ' ' ' ■' 

attended kindergarten axi^^e remainde/ ,(21.4%) had been enrolled , in " - ' 

itursery school, ^hce th*Sr& were 293,329 five year olds in' the population, • v ' 
only about one-third (36.1%) of the. available children had attended kinde'4'- y 
garten.. The number of three and fotir year d'Jtis attending some type, of 
formal education was ,28,894, or 5.3% of the available children. 

The children of professional level and higher income heads of house'- 
hold^ tended to have a much better chance of having 'attended kindergarten or 
nursery "school." The range in percentage enrollment was from 28.9% f or -pro- 
fessional workers to 9.2% for farm<laborers and f.arm foremen. Eess than 
10% of the children" of household heads, with salaries of . less than $4 ,.000 per 
year attended kindergarten or nursery school, contrasted with, a . 38-: 3% attendance 
rite* for the children of those who made $25,000 or more per year. Also, the 
'children of more highly .educated parents 'attended preschool programs more^ 
frequently, and the children of' household heads who were 26 years of age or 
older had a better chance of having attended. There was little difference in 
preschool attendance adtforai^. to. whet^ head of household was black or 

white"*, but children living in urban areas were, more often founcKin nursery 
" schools or kindergartens. • AnalysVs indicated 'that 23.7% of the children" in 
places of 10,000 .- 49,999 attended nursery, school or kindergarten, contrasted 
'witli 20..0% in-blaces^of 2,500 - 9,9919", and only 13.4% in places of less than 
2,500 population. 
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' * In suiranary, the data presented^ in Table 12 indicate that a larg6 majority 
• • 

o£ three r four, and five year old Appalachian non-urban children were not re- 

ceiving any formal training. Iij 1970, there wer^ more than 700,000 children 

at this very forjnative age, who did. not participate in any educational program. .. 

The' planners of ,.home-based educational programs should be concerned with 
the relative numbers of mctthers and/or household heads who are employed out- 
ride the home. Of those 275,414 mothers who were etnployed, 43.3% worked at 
le^ast 50 weeks'" per year. Since there were 1,081,788 mothers reported in the 
^census and 275,214 were employed, 25.4% of the mothers wer^, employed during 
1969, tfxe criterion^ year for^tjae 1970^cWrtsus, However, 18.7% worked more than 

•26 weeks during 1969. ' 

The .median 'family income, for "the young families was $6,689 per year, and 
21.7% of the families madg less^'ttian $4,000'. At the higher end of the distri- 
bution, 18.2% of' the families made $10,000 or more per year. Most of .the-^^ 
income was acquired by the heads of household, since their median income was 
only two dollars less than tj^ mediari family income. A majority of the mothers 
(70.2%) made less than $l,OpO per. year. 

As mi^^ht be expected, those with higher income were also (1) better edu- 
cated, (2) of the professional or managerial occupational ranks, (3) had three 
children per family, "(4) ha'a three or imore automobiles per family, (5) haS a 
J^lush toilet, (6) lived in '^a hoUse with six or more rooms ^ (7) had older 
children, (8) lived in more exS)ensive houses or paid higher rent, and^ (9) lived 
in larger/ towns . The progression of median income figures is often revealing 
.and^ a. cdnvTdnient way to interpret the data. For example, thb progression pf 
median family income from the category Vno schooling" through the elementary 
a;id secondary school categories to the highest levels of college e'diic at i6n coij»- 
pieted is as follows : $3,617, $4,^363, $5,353, $5 ,,880 , $6 /374 , ° $7 ,078 , $8,229, 
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Table 12 



Number and Percent of Children (3-5) Enrolled in Preschool 
Education by . Level and Type of School 



Number 



Percent 



Total Children 
Total Enrolled 
Nursery School 

Public / 
Parochial 
Priva^te 
Kindergarten 
^ Public 
Parochial 
Private 



837,890 




134,827 


16.1 


28,894 


21.4 


12,568. 


43.5 


888 


'3.1 


15,438 


5.3.4 


105,933 


78.6 

1 


85,257 


80.5 


3,018 


2.8 


17,658 


, 16.7 
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$9,191, $11,940, and $12,890. Each step in the educational ladder is accompanied 
by an increase in income. 

Television and Telephone . Of primary importance to 'the study was the. pro- 
portion of the population which had access to television and the geographical 
location of the television availability. According to Table 13, 96.7% of the 
families of Appalachian preschool children had a television' set in their home, 
and 20.9% of the families had two or more sets. UHF was present with almost 
half of the families. This is a much higher rate of television ownership than 
has generally bedft acknowledged, and the proportion has probably increased 
since the time of the 1970 enumeration.- 

o 

As of 1970, 36,821 of the families living in "occupied Ji^using units" .did 
•'not have a TV set. Other AEL research reported previously has indicated that 
about 43.3%, or 15,943 additional Appalachian ■ families c6uld conveniently watch 
a TV program with a neighbor (Shively, 1975, p. 10), so only about 1.8% of the 
Appalachian families could not have access to a pre-planned and announced tele- 
vision program such as with Home-Based Preschool Education. Nevertheless,' 
other arrangements would. be required for the 20,878 children who do not have- 
access to TV. Perhaps educational radio or personal visitation should be - 

considered. ' ' ■ 

The occupational group of iamilies which has least access to TV is the 
farmers and farm managers (89.2% with TVT., and that is probably because they . 
live .in rural areas.- There- is a direct relationship between television owner- 
ship and income, but the range is less than 13%; . from 85.8% with^ess than 
$1,000 per year to more than 98% .at 1;he higher inc6me levels . There is also 
a direct relationship between television ownership, and years of school com- . . 
pleted, but the ran^e is even less than wit-h income categories.^ 

There is a direct relationship between the number of .children in the 
family arid the rate of television ownership, but except for one category, the 



o Table 13 . 

Nvunber , and Percent of Occupied' Housing Units 
by Availability of Television 

Number - Percent 

Total Housing Units 
With TV 

• 1 Set .' . ' ' 

2 or More Sets 
With UHF 
No Set Present 



1,132,233 ' 100,0 

1,095,412 . ' 96-7 

859,338 75.9''^ 

236,074 -20.9 

552,384 48.8 

^ 36,821 3.3 
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r^nge is less than eigM_Pe?cent_,_fron^ through 97„4%. The exception is 

.that for families with ten or more children, the rate of television ownership 
is only 85.7%. Otherwise, >families with greater, numbers of children are more 
likely to have TV. There is also only 'a small difference in ^:ele^rision owner- 
ship among different -racial, groups; '94.2% of the Negro families and 96.9% of the 
white families own television sets. 

ThevHOPE planners were also interested in telephone availability s'ince 
many of the" personal coni^acts with family members can be made by felephone. 
' Surprisingly, only slightly more,than three-fourths of the families possessed 
a telephone (77.0%) , and there was coAsiderable variability from region to 
region. For example, only 52.5% of the families of preschool children in the 
Appalachian portion of Kentucky have telephone service, and the rate is as low " 
as 18.3% for one county. Those^ontemplating home-based programs should not 
necessarily depend on telephone service, and incidentally, the credibility of • 
teaephone surveys. in rural areas can be questioned since they ^ould tend to 
undersample in sparsely settled areas.. 

In summary, television is available to the population and generally avail' 
able to different economic, oc-cupational, a^id" raci^il group^. In contrast, 
telephone service tends to vary considerably from region to .region within the 

.total Appalachian Regio^.? . . 

Other Demographic Variables .' Several additional items of data concerning 
the Appalachian families- were tabulated. These items ^e descriptive of the 
-r^es of individuals within families, social characteristics, mobility of the 
.population, size of families, and ether miscellaneous items. 

There were, 1,611, 030 children in the population. The decreasing birth 
rate seems to have become somewhat attenuated since the fewest number of 
children were two years of age and the largest number were five years old. Of 
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the 1,050,407 male household heads, 95-. 5% were "white , 4.3% were Negro, 0.1% 
were Indian (native Americans), and 0.1% were of other races. "'.Of the 1,611,030 
children, 93.3% were white and 6.5% were Negro. 

\ The population of household heads" and' mothers was rather mobile. Analyses 
indicated that 17.6% of the heads and 19.2% of the mothers were born outside 
their state of residence in 1970. A few more of the mothers than household 
heads were born out of state , possibly because male household heads tended to 
■have married females from out of state and then returned to rear a family. The 
figures are particularly significant since much of the Region is an area in ' 
which the rate of out-migration historically has tended to slightly exceed 
the rate of in-migration, although the flow may ha^?e been reversed some recently. 

Most of the households with a three to five year old child had only one 
child of that age in the family (83.3%^ and only 15.4% of the families had two 
children of that age. Therefore, educators should expect only one child of 
ages three, four, or five in each family, and only occasionally find two 

children of that age. ~~ , v ' 

- * ■ ") 

AS for t^al family size, many families contained four persons (28.4%), 
and almost that many families had three persons (23.6%) and- five persons (20.2%) 
These figures do not r^ecessarily represent the median family size in Appa- ■ ^ 
lachia, sinc^ families with at least one preschool child are more likely to haVe 
additional births" than are older families, and other families may not have any 
children. ' Families with a total of three children tend to have higher incomes, 
probably because they have older~wage-earners than families with fewer . 
children, and the median f^ily income tends to decrease according to the . 
number of children from' fou^ through" eight or nine children per family, and-" 
then increase slightly f or->#amilies with ten or more children. As expected, . 
"families with more children tend to have older household heads. 
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• • m Appalachia, 7.3% of the families ^do- not have an ^automobile, and at 
least that many would need transportation to, a central location if "group 
sessions are conducted. Of course,. many of those without automobiles might 
be transported by neighbors. Those families without an' automobi lis tend to ., 
have less income; in fact, the median annual family income is $3,493 for those 
without an automobile compared to $8,083 for those with one. There is a fairly 
strong direct' relationship between the number of automobiles owned and, the 
number of rooms in the residencies although those families with no automobiles 
tend to live in houses with at least four rooms. Interestingly, three-fourths ^ 
(74.7%) of those who own three or more automobiles live in rural areas of 
less than 2,500 population, whereas only 58.3% of the- families without an^ 
automobiles live In the very rural areas. There is a tendency for those with- .. 
out automobiles to live in the larger towns. ' 

As should he. 'e been concluded by this time, the popula'tiort was essentially 
, • /■'■,- y 

very rural ^in nature; 68.0% of thfe population lived >n areas of less^than 
J. ' . c 

-2,500 population, and another 15.0% lived in small towns of less tjian 10,000. 

However, the fact that the family was classified as "not in a place" by the 

census Bureau is no indication • that the people lived in isolated areas. The , 

"non-place" may have been three miles . outside the Pittsburgh city limits. 

Suntmary of Results^ ' 

A great deal of data^us^d in designing and implementifig the Home-Oriented 
. Preschool Education program h^a been presented in this paper. An attempt has 
been made to indicate how dhta might support various kinds of decisions and 
how it might be used tc alert educational planners. and administrators to par- 
ticular circumstances which they might find in the homes, of young children. 
One problem in presenting such data is that the data are difficult to summarize 



• «^ =c=Qi fication system is not available, 
and present briefly. Since a convenieni: classification sy ^ 

^t!^ ^^4.a r^-r<acionted in the following ' 
an attempt will be made to summarize the data presented in ^ 

ncirrative. * * 

. The results of the parent ^teri.ls study Indicated that, .even at the ^ 
second ,rade readln, level, . approximately one-fourth of the parents .^re unaBle 
to carry out the activities described on the sheets and that the instructional 
■illustrations which were intended to aid the parent in carrying out the activity 
actually produced a reduction in au*er of complete responses. This decrease 
hav; been due to distracting nature of the illustrations *ich caused ■ 
. parents to not attend fully to the written ipstructions for each activity, 
overall, the most successful co^inatic*.' of reading level and illuttrative style 
was found for those activities written at the second grade level and utilizing 
decorative illustrations. Another analysis indicated that the ability of . 
parents to io».plete. the activities was related to educational attainment, and 
that over bne-hilf of 'the mothers with si. years of- elementary school or less 
• could not complete the activities, The ability^to c6mplete the activities 
■ ■ was also associated with the head of household occupational classifications, 
but not to as great an extent as with the mothers' educational levels. 

■ These~findings have several .implications, for future program planning. 
Pirst. it seems apparent that the materials which the home visitor delivers 
Should be written at the simplest vocabulary level at which it is possible to 
.onvey the ideas and activ^ies which need ^o be co^unitat^d to the parent. 
. u it is at all possible. W.activitie* should be »:itten .at th«»second . 
grade level and should incorporate decorative-rather than instructional illus- 
trations, second. Sine, this survey indicates that almost one-fourth of the. 
^ parents 'were unable to carry out the activities, at even the second .grade level 
4 home visitor is essential-especi.lly with parents with lower t^vels of^ 
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educational attainment. The home visitors should go over each of the^ activities 
with the parents before they leave the homes and should be sure that the parents 
understand exactly what is Required of them. Finally, this study raises the 
question of functional illiteracy, among parents in the HOPE i^arget population. 
Due to the nature of the study, it was not feasible to determine the exact 
number of parents who were functionally illiterate, but it is appareht that a 
sufficient number of parents were unable to complete the activities. These 
parents need additional oral instructions rather than completely depending on 
printed mafterials for communication purposes . ^ , 

Finally, although comprehension appeared to be quite low, it should be 
recognized that the activities were no-context situations. Parents partici- 
pating in the HOPE program would have been made aware of the general context 
each, day through the television program and would have been in directed dis- 
cussions with groups of parents each week in addition to the discussions with 
home visitors each week. , These factors would^undoubtedly se^e to improve 

comprehension. " ' 

The demographic survey lends support to 1=laims of diversity in the Appa- 
lachian Region. Some stereotypic claims appear to^ be substantiated as a 
result of the survey .whereas other claims appear to be^Tefuted. 

The.size of th? families with preschool children in the survey sample 
appears 'to quite small. Over 'three-fSurths of ^ families have three or 
less children in the home and only, a few (about 13%) families are relatively 
large (5 or more children in the home). 

In 87% of the homes surveyed, the mother of the preschool child is not 
considerfed to be the head of the household and 73% of the mothers are not 
^ employed outride the home. Consequently, in 80% of the homes the mother is 
the person who is.-in charge of the preschool child during the day. These 
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facts tend to generate a picture of a male-dominant environment where the male 
ijs employed and provides a home for the female and their children. 

However, when one looks at the occupational listings of the heads of 
household, over 12% of the heads of -household are unemployed.- Over .one-third 
are employed as laborers or craftsmen and only 14% could be considered to 
have "white collar" jobs. - Possibly related to the type of employment held by,,. ^ 
the. head of the .household is the fact; that nearly _all the^ preschoolers eat the 
evening meal with the entire family,' -almbst two-thirds_^eat breakfast with the . 
family, but less than one-half of the preschool children eat the noon meal .. 

with the family. ' ^ ■ , ' . ' ' ' ' • ■ 

As could be expected. from the procedure' used in obtaining the survey sampl^, 
\over three-i^rths of the homes surveyed are in areas where there are less 

t^n 2,500 people. These data suggest that most of the HOPE target population v 
^wilVbe located in small' farm-type residences or in small cluster^' .of residences, 
isolated from larger population centers. • ^ 

The data also indicate' that the educptiopal level of .the mother is s.Ughtly 
higher than the educational level. of the head of the household. Over 91% of the 
'mothers are at least eighth grade graduates, whereas 80% of the hedds of house- 

hold are eighth grade graduates. Similarly, over 58%' of the mothers are at 
-least high school graduates "whereas about 50% of the^heads of household are 
high school graduates. ' Since th^ HOPE process involves the use of .parent' . 
n,ater.lals, this .knowledge of the level of educational attainment may be useful 
in preparing materials which are suitable to the reading level of the primary, 
users, "it should also b6 pointed out that about three-fourths of the homes 
have newspapers, magazines, a- dictionary , or library books present' for the 
adults and children to use . • ' 

Finally, • although there has been little change in frequency of visits to _ 
the zoo. museum and art gallery, fire and railroad stations over a six year 
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period, .parents are more frequently taking their children to athletic events • 
and the library. ... 

When one looks at the state/site data acros^s the entire Appalachian Region, 
the presence of diversiti^ becomes more apparent. Deprivation does not appear „. 
to be as extreme as does diversity. Consequently, this diversity must /also 
be taken into account as'^program materials are prepared. . 

The' primary intent of the television survey was to^.estaMish tljf practi- . 

cality of the use of television as one of ^the compo^ients of AEL's HOPE program t 
, , , » • " . • / 

on a region-^ide basis. The data^which have been presented .in this report' 
■ ■■ « ' "^ i*' 

supports AEL's conviction concerning the practicality of thisj^ethod of ptesq^nta- 

tion. The high percentage of families which ovto, television sets,' as well as . 
the high perce,ntage of those who could use a neighbor's television- set if they 
did not possess one of theif: own," agrees well witS previous figures obtained 
from television industry sdorces anS pub3^shed U. S. Census Bureau data , The . 

■relatively small percentage of families who had their sets connected ^to a com- 
mer-cial cable television .company argues in favor of broadcast through regular 
C9mmercial stations.. " The.'smal], number of television sets^^wLfh poor reception 
quality or with operational diffipul ties indicates that the majority of families 
who 'own' television sets would be able to receive an AEL broadcast with good 
fidelity. Although this survey did ript find any major difficulties in the us^ 

'of television as an 'educational medium in the Region, it did show that • apprqxi- 
mately one-third of the families did,. not have a telephone in the home, sug- 
gesting that program contacts would have to be. made in person rather . than by 

telephone. . 
• . Additionally, it is hoped that the other data gathered from this . survey 
' will be of use to program developers and, evaluators in -plaftning 1;he -logistics 
of implementing home-based "programs such as HOPE. The data, gathered on 'time 




of day the child waljched television most frequently and the time tjf day ^tfhej 
"the child had control of the tejLevision have particular implications^^o/^pro- 

gram planning. ^ ^ . . / * \ . ' 

The results of the parents' expectatibns of their children sjpc 
indicated that^ the Appalachian parentV generally have high expecta^ 
cerning their children's developmentar behaviors . However, certain charax^tgr- 
istics of the instftament and the sampling^ procedures may have resulted, in a . 
biasing df the results toward the positive end of the response. • Other rese^irch 

<• .t ■ ' • o ■ ■ 

■ '• ■ . ^ *■ 

performed by AEL staff 'wpuld appear to be' more definitive.- ; ^ 

The results ,qf the U. S. Census Bureap' study are even more difficult to 
. summarize than. the preceding fout studies. As a means of summarizing the 
.information,, a typickl 'Appalachian, f^ily of ^.1970 is described in the following 

♦ ■ 

concluding paragraphs Certain misconceptions may be introduced by assuming 
that all families with presphool children resemble the typical family which is 
assembled from the measures of centr^. tendency, but the alternative pro- ' 
cedure of repeating a long string of "m6st important" percentages seems less 
useful The follpwing descriptio^ is based on analyses of U.\ S. Census ?vireau 

data. • V • . ' . ^ 

The- year is 1970, Tom and Mary Jones' live in la West Virginia community 
of less than 2,500 near the Pennsylvania Border'. Tom- is about 32, healthy, 
employed^ and works full-time as a draftsman. His^.iriceme is $6,689, and ^ince 
• Mary does not worK, tha.t' represents tl=iSir total fanl^ily income. ppth.Tom and ■ 
Mary have completed high school. They were" bo;:n in West Virgipiy, Wetzel- 
^County, and moved into their present house three years .ago.- .Their Jouse has 
six rooms, indoor plumbing, and is a single unit structure valued at from 
$10,000 - $15,000. Tom and Mary own, one automobile ^ and are not presently 

considering ■ a second car. ^ , ' ' 

- , , » • ■. ■ ■ . • ;■ 

Young Timmy Jones is four years old and does, not attend ]^indergarten, 
since only some of the children in the larger towns have ^. . 

learn in an>nstitutional setting, f Of course, Timmy can watch. Sesame Street , 
Kaptain Kan^roo , ;^nd ' Misterbcrer ' s Neighborhood , since .his parents: have a 
television set. ' . - , ' 

The other member of the family >s Jeahie Jones, age,tw5, and beginning^to 
'absorb and learn from the many experiences mountain life can offer Tom and 
Mary have nol: started Jeanib. in a part-time nursery .school where She ittight 



learn certain social and perpeptual motor .skills, and develop a readiness for^ 
the complexities of regular school. No nursery schools are available;- neither 
are any other means of obtaining these . skills available to Jeanie' and Timmy . 
Jones'. ■ • . ' 



"1, *o . 



Thus, five studies haVe been completed /which provide information or imple- 
mentation of parent education programs, and Home-Oriented Preschool Education 
in particular.- Those responsible for designing>. and implementing such programs 
should be made aware of these data and similar analyses should be completed 
as- the data become more dated. For example, planning should begin now for 
analyzing the 1980 U. ^. Census ^Bureau data so that 'parent education program 
planning can be based on facts rather than hunch. . 

■Another recommendatioA is that \hese, data be categorized and presented in 
a sWnary and perhaps graphic fashion :so they can be easily understock and psed 
'by practitioners. , For example, home visitors-should know what^-ef feet the- 
.educational lev'fel of parents might have .on the p^ents' ability to understand , 
and properly use printed materials, and when it will be necessary for them to 
give verba/instructions to the parents. This typ'e. of information is best made 
available through study of data such as presented in this paper. 

Those responsible -for planning educational programs for the Appalachian 
'Region should be especially interested in the data, since factual informatioh 
gather than conventional stereotypes should gdide the selection and design of 
the Region's educatronal programs. The future^of more than otie million Appa- 
lachian childrS^n will be improved through careful program planning: ' 
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